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The church clock confirms the opinion of the passer-by,
and anxiety passes into despondency; it seems hardly
worth while to hurry on, your chance of catching the train
is so small. From a distance you see the train arrive,
and despondency becomes despair; and, as it steams
away, despair passes into regret. Just in proportion to the
intensity of your desire to catch the train will be the
intensity of these emotions.

In the light of the foregoing discussion I would add a
few words to what was said in Chapter V., of joy and
sorrow; for these two emotions are closely allied to the
emotions discussed in the foregoing pages.

Shand regards sorrow as one of the primary emotions
and as one of the great forces of character. I maintain
that it is rather a derived emotion, one of the retrospective
emotions of desire ; that, in short, it is a special form of
regret, essentially a regret that springs from the sentiment
of love* and therefore a tender regret. The most frequent
and typical occasion of sorrow is the death of one we
love. Consider the sequence of emotions we experience
during the fatal sickness of a much-loved child. While
the child is in perfect health, love's desire to cherish and
protect its object attains an ever renewed and progressive
satisfaction in loving services rendered and in marks of
love returned. The actions prompted by the desire of the
sentiment of love are performed with confidence. Such
confidence is, I submit, a variety of confidence properly
called joy. It is a joyful activity attended by a joyful
tender emotion. Its peculiarity is that desire is pro-
gressively satisfied while it continues unabated. Let the
child show some slight indisposition, and we hope he will
soon be well; our tender care is redoubled. He grows
worse rather than better, and we become anxious, hope
alternating with despondency, and yielding place to it
more and more as the little patient's strength ebbs away
and the symptoms grow more serious. It becomes clear
that he cannot live, and we despair. He dies, and despair
gives place to sorrow: for our attitude is no longer pros-
pective, but wholly retrospective. Desire no longer
prompts to action ; the conative tendencies of the senti-